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INTRODUCTION 


That good teaching depends upon the teacher's sensitivity to and 
understanding of his pupils is an assumption that has almost universal 
acceptance. This assumption not only underlies programs of teacher ed- 
ucation, but it is also basic to most theoretical accounts of teaching 
and to much research on teacher behavior and teacher effectiveness. 
Instructors in teacher-education programs work hard trying to enhance 
teacher understanding of pupils. An ever-increasing amount of printed 
material in educational psychology, human development, mental hygiene, 
and related fields is designed specifically to improve the awareness by 
teachers of the intricacies of the psychological phenomena with which 
they are presumed to be confronted in the classroom. 


Theories of teaching, whether of the more casually speculative 
sort to be found in textbooks on teaching methods or of the more sys- 
tematic sort found in recent analyses of teaching, such as those by 
Colardarci (18), MacDonald (48), Prescott (59), B. O. Smith (72), and 
Turner and Fattu (83), all view the teaching act as depending in cru- 
cial ways upon the teacher's interpretation of pupil behavior. In con- 
trast, however, to such emphasis at speculative and assumptive levels, 
careful scientific investigation of the nature of teacher understanding 
of pupil behavior has been sparse, limited largely to the gathering of 
indirect evidence concerning the nature and development of teacher un- 
derstanding of pupil behavior. Such lack of evidence is understandable 
in the light of both conceptual and methodological difficulties inher- 
ent in research in teacher behavior that are just beginning to receive 
the more mature treatment they have long deserved. 


It is fortunate that, at a time when research and theory in 
teacher effectiveness is being given so much serious attention, the 
field of "person perception" * in psychology is also undergoing a period 
of lively growth through the contributions of thoughtful theoreticians 
and ingenious experimenters. That the psychology of person perception 
has some relevance for the theory of teaching, research in teacher be- 
havior, and teacher education seems, on the surface, obvious. But this 
relationship requires investigation, lest premature and naive deduc- 
tions from the one field be made to the other. It is the purpose of 
this bulletin to review some of the basic concepts and findings in 


*the term "person perception" is used here to refer to the events 
in which human beings become aware of and come to know other human be- 
ings. The study of “person perception” is concerned with a wide range 
of cognitive processes including not only perception (in the sense of 
events controlled by the excitation of sensory receptors), but also 
such processes as conceptualization, attribution, and inference, "Per- 
son cognition” might be a more appropriate term, but, since "person 
perception” is widely used in the current literature, it will be used 
in this bulletin. 
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person perception research, and to examine their possible relevance to 
educational research. 


Before turning to a review of recent literature dealing directly 
with the problem of how people perceive and interpret others, it is 
necessary to examine contemporary thinking about teaching and teacher 
education to identify the current assumptions and problems concerning 
teacher perception and understanding of pupils. 


THE CONVENTIONAL NORMATIVE ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING 
THE NATURE OF TEACHING 


Just as truth ultimately serves to create a consensus, so 
in the short run does acceptability. Ideas come to be organized 
around what the community as a whole or particular audiences find 
acceptable. 


A vested interest in understanding is more preciously 
guarded than any other treasure. It is why men react, not in- 
frequently, with something akin to religious passion, to the 
defense of what they have laboriously learned. Familiarity may 
breed contempt in some areas of behavior, but in the field of 
social ideas it is the touchstone of acceptability. 


The conventional wisdom accommodates itself not to the 
world it is meant to interpret, but to the audience's view of 
the world. Since the latter remains with the comfortable and 
the familiar, while the world moves on, the conventional wisdom 
is always in danger of obsolescence. (29:9-13) 


In the lines just quoted, John Kenneth Galbraith uses the con- 
cept of the “conventional wisdom" which serves as a point of departure 
for his analysis of economic theory. The concept is a useful one to 
apply in the field of education and teacher training. In the para- 
graphs that follow, a set of assumptions will be described that seem 
to characterize the way in which practice in teacher education and 
theories of teaching have viewed the teacher and his work. That these 
assumptions have served useful purposes as guidelines to action and 
the bases for investigation cannot be denied. But that they may con- 
stitute a "conventional wisdom" that, in the light of current discon- 
tent with teacher education and research in "teacher effectiveness," is 
somewhat obsolescent is a major thesis of this bulletin. 


1. Teaching is a profession. In recent decades American educa- 
tors have placed considerable emphasis upon the concept of the teacher 
as a professional person. Although comparison of teaching with the 
generally accepted professions (law, medicine, etc.) entails some dif- 
ficulties, and conceptions of the nature and scope of professional au- 
tonomy differ, there appears to be some agreement. There is consensus 
that, at least as far as his work within the classroom is concerned, 


the teacher should have a relatively high degree of freedom and per- 
sonal responsibility for making decisions and taking action with regard 
to immediate goals, treatment of content, adaptation of instruction to 
the particular individuals composing the class, and evaluation of 
achievement. It is repeatedly emphasized that teaching should be a 
creative, intelligently directed activity, and not the simple, auto- 
matic, blind following of standard procedures. Therefore, teaching 
personnel require special training and must be selected according to 
their fitness to carry out these professional responsibilities. 


2. Teaching is purposeful problem solving. As a consequence of 
the general conception of teaching as a professional activity, the role 
of the teacher and the acts of teaching are seen as predominantly de- 
liberative and cognitively guided activities. The way in which good 
teaching is considered to be purposeful, deliberative, and cognitively 
guided is clearly revealed in recent theorizing. Coladarci represents 
this view in his discussion of the teacher as “hypothesis maker" (18). 
In his normative paradigm of the "educative act" four domains or dimen- 
sions of teaching are set forth: the criterial, the deliberate seeking 
of socially desired behavioral changes; the procedural, instrumental 
operations designed to bring about desired change; the informational, 
the body of relevant information, particularly about the learner and 
the learning process, needed by the teacher; the evaluational, the 
judgment of results against the hypotheses (probabilistic in nature) 
held by the teacher that have arisen out of the first three domains. 


This model is clear in characterizing teaching as dependent upon 
conscious awareness of goals, intentional action, "communicable aware- 
ness” of behavior change, deliberate hypothesizing and prediction, and 
critical, rational evaluation. An editor's note in Coladarci's article 
re-emphasizes the conscious, deliberative character of this analysis by 
pointing out that a fundamental assumption in Coladarci's discussion 
is that improved instructional practice must develop with and from the 
fully conscious and purposeful understanding by each teacher of all the 
dimensions described in the article (18:4). MacDonald's textbook in edu- 
cational psychology contains a similar, explicit analysis of teaching. 
(48) He states that, “essentially, the teacher is a decision maker who, 
on the basis of his evaluation of pupils' readiness for learning or 
present status in learning, organizes a learning experience which will 
lead the child on to new differentiations and new integrations of be- 
havior." (48:27) This conception of the teacher is elaborated, and 
its implications for educational science, educational theory, and psy- 
chological training of teachers are explained. 


B. O. Smith presents a concept of teaching in which deliberate 
direction of pupil activity toward the achievement of desired outcomes 
is seen in terms of the following paradigm: (72:231) 


| P— Dp? Rp | ------- > Achievement 


In this paradigm P, represents the teacher's perception of pupil be- 
havior and characteristics; D,, his diagnosis of this perceived infor- 
mation; and Rt the teacher's action based on his diagnosis. P., repre- 
sents the pupil's perception of teacher action, and Dp and Rp he 
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pupil's diagnosis and consequent action. This action, in turn, is per- 


ceived, reinterpreted, and acted upon by the teacher in sequence until 
outcomes are achieved. 


One of the most explicit analyses of teaching as a deliberative 
activity is found in the work of Turner and Fattu. Out of a careful 
analysis of the strategies required for sound, useful research on 
teaching skill, they formulate a descriptive model of the teacher as a 
problem solver (83). They state that "the focal behavior of the teacher 
in the classroom, then, consists of responses which are instrumental, 
or intended to be instrumental, in bringing about a goal state which, 
in teaching, consists of a pupil response or a set of pupil responses 
which are held to be désirable by a particular teacher." (83:15-16) 
They continue by pointing out that "when a teacher sets for himself the 
goal of bringing about a particular pupil response or set of responses, 
he generates a problem for himself. The problem is how to get the pu- 
pil to make the response the teacher wants him to make, and then to 
make certain that the pupil can make the response when he needs it to 
solve the problems that will confront him both as a pupil and as an 
adult. Teacher behavior, then, is problem-solving behavior of a par- 
ticular kind.” (83:16) This concept is then.developed in the formula- 
tion of presumably testable hypotheses about teacher problem-solving 
behavior, making use of related concepts and assumptions of teaching 
behavior as learned instrumental behavior, governed by conditions of 
incentive, perceived cues, reinforcement, and transfer in teaching ex- 
perience and training. 


The above conceptualizations of teaching represent crystaliza- 
tions of views of teaching that have developed in the recent decades of 
evolving educational theory. The predominant element running through 
them is the characterization of the teacher as a person who can and 
should direct the progress of teaching through critical, intelligent 
interpretation of objectives, of pupils' characteristics, of his own 
acts, of the consequent acts of pupils, and of the resultant learning. 
Not only is teaching assumed to be a problem-solving process, but un- 
derlying this assumption are the more implicit assumptions that (a) the 
goals and situational conditions of teaching are (or should be) such 
that problem solving can be the dominant form of teacher activity, and 
that (b) teachers and/or potential teachers have either the actual or 
the potential ability to engage in such activity. 


3. Good teaching consists of adaptation of instruction to the 
characteristics of pupils. One of the dominant themes in the develop- 
ment of theories of teaching over the past half century in the United 
States has been emphasis upon realizing the ideals of democratic public 
education for all by adapting instruction to differences among pupils. 
While disputes continue to exist as to the extent to which and the man- 
ner in which teachers should adapt instruction to pupil differences, 
there has emerged a rather solid core of agreement that (a) content and 
methods of instruction should be adapted to pupils' developmental 
stages (50:163) and that (b) the differences exhibited in typical 
class groups should be explicitly provided for in any plan of teaching 
(50:164). To anyone who is generally familiar with American profes- 
sional education, this point scarcely needs documentation. Not only 
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do written treatments of educational method place considerable emphasis 
upon work in educational psychology, human development, and mental hy- 
giene in the education of teachers, but the growing stress upon diag- 
nostic procedures in teaching, individualized teaching, developmental 
teaching, and the teacher's guidance responsibilities all testify to 
the extent to which American educators are impressed with the responsi- 
bilities of the teacher to be aware of the characteristics of his pu- 
pils and to adapt to them. 


While the general concept of sensitivity and adaptation to the 
learner is common, there appears to be a variety of interpretations of 
its nature and focus. Generalized models of teaching do not appear to 
be very explicit on this point. Coladarci refers to the desirability 
of the teacher basing his methods upon "all available information about 
the learner and the learning process.” (18:4) He gives considerable 
emphasis to the teacher's measuring the behavioral changes associated 
with his methods and comparing these changes with the teacher's hypoth- 
esized expectations, to be followed, then, by the generation of new hy- 
potheses which are put into action. (18:5) Smith, in addition to 
positing the key role of the teacher's perception and diagnosis of pu- 
pils, appears to feel that the teacher's analysis of the logical as- 
pects of pupils' verbal behavior is particularly important (72). 

Turner and Fattu, in their conception of teaching problems, give em- 
phasis to the teacher's perception of changes in pupil behavior both in 
the primary role played by teaching objectives and their achievement 
and in the reinforcing and incentive effects upon the teacher of per- 
ceived changes in pupil behavior (83). 


Other interpretations of teaching give greater emphasis to ex- 
plicit procedures by which teachers become aware of their pupils and 
adapt to their findings. Prescott has perhaps been most thoroughly ex- 
plicit about this. Having devoted many years to the study of how 
teachers grow to understand their pupils, starting with the well-known 
project described in Helping Teachers Understand Children (1), he has 
developed a view of teaching as decision making not unlike the other 
views described above in its general rationale (59). However, Prescott 
gives considerably greater attention to the personal-social nature of 
the process of judging pupil behavior, including the more emotional and 
evaluative aspects of the process that, from his point of view, are 
necessarily involved. Other approaches give emphasis to a more psycho- 
diagnostic approach by teachers, ranging from the more conservative, 
common-sense approach as expressed in Redl and Wattenberg's concept of 
"diagnostic thinking” in a mental hygiene frame of reference (61) to 
the even more clinically oriented conceptions as expressed in such 
books as Childhood Problems and the Teacher by Buhler and others (15). 
In these books encouragement “is given to the teacher's probing into in- 
dividual psychodynamics of pupils at considerable depth. Others give 
primary emphasis to the teacher's skill in use of standardized and 
home-made tests and other techniques, such as rating scales and socio- 
metric devices. (See, for example, Thomas 82.) 


In spite of a variety of interpretations of the need. for and 
processes involved in teacher understanding of pupil characteristics 
and behavior changes, there is widespread conviction that it is an 
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important aspect of teaching. Regardless of the diversity of views to 
be found, it seems there is a common core of agreement on implicit as- 
sumptions. These may be summarized as follows: 


a. The goals of education and the conditions of teaching are 
such as to make it desirable for teachers to be aware of certain char- 
acteristics of those whom they are teaching. 


b. The necessary data about pupil characteristics, behavior, 
and psychological processes involved in change in behavior are, for the 
most part, available to the teacher if the correct techniques of obser- 
vation, measurement, and interpretation are followed. 


c. The conditions of teaching are such that, with the proper 
motivation, training, and equipment, the teacher can devote a signifi- 


cant portion of time and attention to the interpretation of pupil be- 
havior. 


d. Teachers are at least potentially capable of making sense 
out of data acquired about pupils (given-the appropriate training, in- 
centive, and equipment). That is, it is possible for teachers to in- 
terpret and relate data about pupil behavior, however it is obtained, 
into some meaningful set of judgments that have a bearing on their pur- 
poses and procedures. Typically, it seems to be assumed that teachers 
can engage in rather systematic reflection upon the great variety of 
information at their disposal. They are assumed to be able to discrim- 
inate between relevant and irrelevant data and to integrate the relevant 
data into some form of hypotheses or conclusions that have a bearing 
upon the teachers' purposes. 


e. A significant number of teacher interpretations of pupil be- 
havior can be used in deliberate and adaptive modifications of teaching 
procedures. That is, judgment can be translated into effective actions. 


In general, then, it appears that the views currently held of 
the teacher's responsibility for interpreting and adapting to differ- 
ences in pupil behavior are consistent with the more general view of 
teaching as professional, problem-solving activity, with its emphasis 


upon deliberative, conscious, purposeful cognitive activity by the 
teacher. 


4. Improved teaching can result from appropriate teacher educa- 
tion and teaching experience. ~~Tn summarizing his findings concerning 
the contemporary situation in teaching-learning theory as of 1950, 
Monroe felt that teaching is not considered an art in the sense that 
success depends upon some instinctive skill that characterizes the 
"porn" teacher. He points out that, rather, it is conceived as a "cul- 
tivated art." The process of cultivation through professional educa- 
tion involves systematic study of teaching-learning theory and practice 
teaching. The simplest designation of the prevalent view of the teach- 
ing process would be that it is "problem solving" (50:162). That this 
characterization well describes thinking in teacher education is seen 


in both the theoretical treatment and the practices of teacher educa- 
tion institutions. 
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The reasoning of Turner and Fattu well characterizes the think- 
ing of theorists today concerning the development of teaching profi- 
ciency. They argue as follows: 


Teacher behavior, then, is problem-solving behavior of 
a particular kind. . . . To determine why (some) teachers might 
solve a wider scope of problems than other segments of the 
teaching population, it is necessary to return to the assump- 
tion that teacher behavior consists largely, but by no means 
entirely, of instrumental responding. .. . Instrumental re- 
sponses may be viewed as learned responses. . .. This no- 
tion . . . suggests the hypothesis that the teachers who are 
the best solvers of teaching problems are those who have ac- 
quired the greatest number of instrumental responses and who 
can best transfer those responses to “new or variant situa- 
tions. (83:16-17) 


Turner and Fattu then hypothesize conditions of learning abil- 
ity and learning opportunity in teaching experience and pre-service 
training that would lead to the most effective learning. At the same 
time they are properly cautious in specifying any but the most general 
characteristics of such learning experiences. * 


On the other hand professional practice in teacher education is 
necessarily based on certain premises, however tenuous the evidence for 
them may be. The fact is that teachers in training devote, on the av- 
erage, approximately 20 per cent of their collegiate program to pro- 
fessional training. It may be presumed that a major portion of this 
professional training is directly and explicitly designed to improve 
the problem-solving competence of teachers, particularly through 
courses in educational psychology and teaching methods and in practice 
teaching. When the approaches followed by current professional courses 
are examined, one finds considerably less caution in positing rather 
clear-cut and direct contributions to teacher competence. Educational 
psychology, because of its bearing on the question of teacher cognition 
of pupils considered here, may be taken as the pertinent example. 
Pressey, Robinson, and Horrocks hold a position common to many educa- 
tional psychologists when they point out that certain topics in psy- 
chology are just as basic in preparing to teach as is physiology in 
preparing to practice medicine. (60:1) MacDonald is more explicit: 

" from a study of psychology the student will acquire new ways of 


*Generally speaking, in view of the relatively immature stage 
of development of research and theory in teaching behavior and effec- 
tiveness (with the attendant problems of identification and measurement 
of criteria of effectiveness and the growing recognition of the multi- 
dimensionality of teaching behavior) and of the virtual absence of con- 
vincing evidence that either professional training of any particular 
sort or specific aspects of experience can account for any identifiable 
aspects of teaching competence, however defined, this is the only jus- 
tifiable position to take. 
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analyzing human behavior and will find this behavior intelligible and 
more predictable." (48:35) He further states: 


A psychological study of the educational process famil- 
iarizes the teacher with concepts and theories which form the 
basis for making hypotheses about educational deficiencies or 
educational achievements. . . . A teacher who studies psychology 
will also learn a number of principles and procedures relevant 
to some educational practices. .. . Finally, educational psy- 
chology contributes to the development of the teacher by famil- 
iarizing him with the procedures of scientific investigation as 
these are utilized in the study of human behavior. (48:35) 


Generally speaking, it is assumed that study of psychology will 
enhance understanding of the psychological aspects of teaching. While 
educational psychologists have long been plagued by self doubts and 
discontent with the content and methods of their courses, the faith 
remains rather strong and is summed up in Macdonald's words: "The ma- 
jor contribution of a course in educational psychology should be to 
change a teacher's conception of the nature of the learning process, 
and in particular of the processes by which children learn, grow, and 
develop into mature personalities." (48:37) 


The more or less implicit assumptions of those actively engaged 
in teacher education, if not of those who theorize about the develop- 
ment of teaching proficiency, would seem to be summarized by the fol- 
lowing propositions: 


a. Professional teaching requires certain skills and understand 
ings in dealing with human behavior that untrained and inexperienced 
persons typically do not have. 


b. There exists a body of knowledge about human differences, 
development, learning, motivation, etc. which, when learned by pro- 
spective teachers, enhances their ability to solve effectively those 
problems in teaching requiring understanding of human behavior. 


ce. Since the psychological conditions of teaching are complex 
and variable, the teacher must continually adapt conceptually to the 
vagaries of the situation. The more complete and valid the fund of 
valid psychological conceptual knowledge of the teacher, the more ac- 
curate will his judgments be and, thus, the more successful will be his 
control of pupil behavior and learning. 


d. The psychological learning provided in teacher education 
courses consists largely of acquiring new concepts and principles of 
behavior from behavioral sciences and learning to "transfer" these to 
the teaching situation. 


e. The learning about human behavior in teacher training is 
predominantly verbal learning--that is, the acquisition of new, ver- 
bally mediated concepts of human behavior by predominantly verbal means 


(reading, listening to lectures, discussion, writing reports, etc.) 
Since knowledge from behavioral science is necessarily recorded and 
transmitted, for the most part, in verbal symbols, this is not only 
necessary but, in terms of the deliberative, reflective, hypothesizing 
nature of the act of teaching, it is probably desirable as well. This 
further assumes that there is no insuperable problem in the coordina- 
tion of the teacher's observation of pupil behavior and data relevant 
to it with his (largely) verbally acquired and mediated knowledge about 
behavior. Perceptual data about behavior is translatable into verbal- 
conceptual terms. Likewise the reflective conceptualization of behav- 
ior by the teacher can lead systematically to appropriate teacher in- 
strumental behavior. 


f. Whatever differences exist in ability to perceive and to 
judge behavior of others prior to professional training are largely in- 
significant. The possibility of ability to understand others relevant 
to teaching acquired through "natural" ability and/or experiences other 
than formal training may be largely discounted. Differences in psy- 
chological beliefs and skills among prospective teachers prior to their 
professional training are not sufficiently important to be systematic- 
ally assessed and taken into account by the instructional staff of pro- 
fessional courses, 


g. The nature of teaching experience is such that, with proper 
pre-service and in-service training, understandings derived from such 
training will not only be applicable, but continued experience will at 
least not interfere with scientifically based understandings acquired 
in training, and, at best, will be reinforced and refined with experi- 
ence. Most optimistically, it is hoped that, if the originally learned 
concepts of behavior are valid, experience will reinforce and refine 
their essential validity. 


Up to this point a set of assumptions has been set forth that is 
presumed to depict some of the essential points of the "conventional 
wisdom" that guides teacher education practice in America today, par- 
ticularly in the psychological training phases. It is also presumed 
that these assumptions are held to some extent by those who theorize 
about teaching, teacher behavior, and preparation for teaching. The 
assumptions view teaching as professional problem solving in which the 
teacher thoughtfully adapts instructional procedures to a complex of 
variable dynamic behavioral phenomena, guided by concepts derived from 
psychological science. 


The above characterization is, of course, a highly over-simplified 
stereotype which fails to recognize other conceptualizations of teach- 
ing that have frequently been hypothesized on the basis of both theoriz 
ing and scattered research findings. In the first place there is recog 
nition that, realistically viewed, the conditions of teaching are such 
as to drastically curtail the possibilities of educational processes 
being freely, consciously, and deliberatively guided by the teacher. 
Stephens has presented the challenge of “non-deliberative factors in 
education” that inhere in the normal setting of education (76). Those 
who examine teaching as a social phenomenon have demonstrated how both 
the socially defined role-expectations and individual personality 
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factors of teacher and pupils create a climate that places strict lim- 
itations on the freedom of the teacher to be a rational, purposeful 
problem-solver (30:53-82). Furthermore it has been frequently pointed 
out that the teacher himself is a person, with his own personal needs 
(conscious and unconscious), his values, biases, and cognitive limita- 
tions which likewise limit the freedom and objectivity with which he 
can deal cognitively with the psychological phenomena confronting him. 
in the classroom. That the effects of teachers upon their pupils may, 
in fact, be to a large extent determined by non-cognitively controlled 
factors of personality and temperament is suggested by such studies as 
those by Anderson and colleagues on the effects of dominative and in- 
tegrative personality patterns of teachers on the behavior of their 
children (2). Symonds's intensive study of a group of teachers rein- 
forces the same conclusion (78). 


That increasing a teacher's knowledge about pupil characteris- 
tics does not automatically guarantee better pupil achievement is sug- 
gested by an experiment conducted by K. B. Hoyt (35), although that it 
may have some effect is suggested by R. J. Ojemann's study (54). That 
the content of educational psychology and related areas as learned by 
prospective teachers in training programs (as content itself) may not 
be necessarily of value in teaching has been suggested by those who see 
educational psychology's application of behavioral science as premature 
in the light of the relatively low state of dependable, usable knowledge 
in the behavioral sciences.* Doubt concerning the value of the content 
of educational psychology has also been raised by those who believe 
that the functional relationship between teacher training experiences 
and the conditions of teaching has not been properly analyzed (17). 


Many educational psychologists do not accept the notion that in- 
tellectual acquisition of psychological concepts is sufficient for 
transfer and application. This is seen in the emphasis upon observa- 
tion, laboratory experience, and field experiences of various kinds in 
connection with course work in educational psychology, human develop- 
ment, etc. in various training programs (53). The importance of chang- 
ing attitudes, values, and self concepts, as well as knowledge, through 
teacher training has also been stressed. 


While some have faith that, with proper emphasis upon.applied 
psychology and the development of the prospective teacher's personality, 
teacher training can create effective psychological sensitivity, others 
would differ with the "conventional wisdom" on other grounds. Largely 
as a result of the initial stimulation of B. F. Skinner, there is grow- 
ing skepticism concerning the actual degree of control possible by a 
human teacher over a typical classroom group's learning under the best 
of circumstances, hence the growing interest in a new technology based 
upon teaching machines (71). This movement also casts doubt upon the 
value of many psychological constructs, particularly of the more mentak 


*See, for example, the very cautious and conservative appraisal 
of psychology's readiness to provide principles applicable to education 
expressed by Spencer (74), Melton (49), and Underwood (84), three of 
the leading psychologists in the experimental study of learning. 
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istic, "dynamic, 


cational psychology, child development, and mental hygiene courses and 
textbooks (70). 


intervening variable” sort to be found in many edu- 


In spite of the above-mentioned exceptions and qualifications, 
it is maintained here that the "conventional wisdom" represented in the 
preceding pages is a popular, modal position among teacher educators. 
It appears unlikely that the view that teachers should and can be 
trained to deal intelligently with human behavior in the classroom will 
soon be replaced either by a return to a dominant view that teaching 
skill is an intuitive art, possessed by some and not by others, or by 
the development of a machine-teaching-aid-dominated teaching technology, 
or by some other approach no longer depending upon the idea that a 
teacher should be continuously involved in trying to understand pupils 
and to adapt to them, 


If this is true, it seems necessary that professional educators 
and educational psychologists devote serious attention to the nature 
and conditions of person perception--the processes and factors in- 
fluencing the way in which one person perceives and interprets the be- 
havior of others. Fortunately, much groundwork has been laid,not only 
as a result of the interest of social psychologists in person percep- 
tion, but as a result of a realization of the relevance of this field 
to training and practice in clinical psychology and counseling. 


Since many of the most important advances in understanding per- 
son perception are quite recent and may not be widely familiar to edu- 
cators, and since there appears to be a need to examine it from an edu- 
cator's point of view, the remainder of this monograph will be devoted 
to a selective review of theory and research in person perception and a 
consideration of its relevance to teaching. 


CURRENT CONCEPTS AND FINDINGS IN PERSON PERCEPTION 


The current literature in the psychology of person perception 
will be reviewed by stating a number of very tentative hunches about 
the teacher's perception of pupils. These hunches are suggested by 
certain findings and concepts in the study of person perception in non- 
teaching situations. It should be emphasized at the outset that the 
review constitutes neither a complete systematic review of findings in 
the psychology of person perception per se nor a critical commentary on 
methodological and theoretical matters. Rather, certain ideas taken 
from the literature in this field have been selected for their possible 
heuristic value in the analysis of teaching. The plain fact is that 
virtually nothing dependable is known about person-perception phenomena 
in teaching. The hunches expressed in the following paragraphs may 
serve to make educators aware of some possible lines of inquiry that 
may yield more adequate bases for theory and practice than do the un- 
explained assumptions now prevalent. The reader who is interested in 
more thorough treatment of person perception than is possible here 
should not fail to refer to Tagiuri and Petrullo's Person Perception 
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and Interpersonal Behavior (80), Heider's The Psychology of of Interper- 
Sonal Relations (34), and Sarbin, Taft, and B: Bailey's Clinical Inference 
and Cognitive Theory (65). 


Bach of the questions in the following analysis asks for a spec- 
ification about teacher perception on the basis of "what is known" in 
person perception in general. The approach is from a descriptive rather 
than a normative point of view. And an attempt is made to inject as 
little formal theory of education or teaching into the speculation as 
possible. Teachers are treated as “ordinary people,” and nothing is 
assumed about any effects of prior training upon their perception of 
pupils. 


The implied preface to each question is: "On the basis of what 
is known about person perception. ... 


The questions are: 
1. Do teachers differ in their accuracy of person perception? 


2. How do person-perception processes manifest themselves in 
teaching? 


3. What cognitive processes can be expected of teachers? 
4. How do teachers’ motives affect their perception of pupils? 


5. What effect does the situation confronting the teacher have 
on his perception? 


6. How does the teacher gather and treat information about 
pupils? 


7. How does the teacher's previous learning affect his percep- 
tion of pupils? 


1. Do teachers differ in their accuracy of person perception? 
Undoubtedly t! the accuracy or correctness of teacher judgments varies 
from teacher to teacher. But one should not conclude from this that 
there exists a general trait or skill of interpersonal sensitivity, em- 
pathy, or whatever one may want to call it. It is tempting to posit 
the existence of some generalized, global trait which differentiates us 
along some continuum ranging from a low end, characterized by insensi- 
tivity to the behavior of others and inability to interpret their be- 
havior, to a high end, characterized by great sensitivity and sharp in- 
sight into others' behavior. For some time a few psychologists suc- 
cumbed to this temptation, calling the trait by various names--social 
intelligence, interpersonal sensitivity, empathy, etc. 


Various hypotheses have been offered for the way in which this 
trait functioned and the reasons for individual differences in this 
general ability, ranging from psychodynamic explanations involving psy- 
choanalytic mechanisms of identification, projection, etc. to explana- 
tions grounded in perceptual and learning theory. It cannot be denied 
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that these speculations gave rise to research and further speculation, 
which served the valuable purpose of stimulating critical thinking 
about the problem. But the ultimate consequence has been that psychol- 
ogists have turned away from this notion of a generalized trait or 
skill to take a more analytic approach. Cronbach points out that "the 
literature has broken out with a rash of results which are interesting, 
statistically significant, and exasperatingly inconsistent.” (22:353) 
He goes on to point out: 


One reason for the present confusion is that we have 
tried to use methods which we did not understand sufficiently. 
Some of these methods appeared to be a direct translation of 
theoretical terms into operations and the results were there- 
fore too casually interpreted. The deeper we probe into these 
methods, however, the more evident it becomes that we have rushed 
into" that special form of the psychologist's fallacy,” as Angell 
called it, “which consists in attributing to mental states . 
characteristics which subsequent analysis leads us to suppose 
they must have possessed." To interpret a score as a reflection 
of subtle interpersonal relations, or of covert attitudes about 
another person, may be to force complex meanings on a very sim- 
ple phenomenon, And as Angell warned, this leads only to "a 
sort of pate de foie gras’ psychology in which the mental condi- 
tions portrayed contain more than they ever naturally would or 
could hold. (22:353) 


Recent consideration of person cognition has shifted from con- 
cern with the question "What is social sensitivity (accuracy), how do 
we measure it, and what are its correlates?” to the question "What pro- 
cesses are involved in perceiving and interpreting the behavior of 
others and what are the identifiable variables that we must take into 
account in describing and explaining these processes?” 


The fact (if it is a fact) that some teachers generally make 
better judgments than others is probably accounted for in part by good 
luck, in part by their judging habits that operate regardless of whom 
they are judging or the information available to them, in part by the 
degree of similarity they assume to exist between themselves and their 
pupils (when such similarity exists), and in part by a possible trait 
of general perceptiveness or social intelligence (22; 44; 47). 


2. How do person-perception processes manifest themselves in 
teaching? When one is interested in how one particular person per- 
ceives another he has no way of discovering this unless that person 
acts in some observable fashion. From that action he may, with proper 
techniques of experimental control and description, begin to draw con- 
clusions about the other's perception. In the study of person percep- 
tion it has been common to have a subject register some judgment about 
another person or persons. The type of judgment may be a fairly 
straightforward "common-sense" type of introspective report of his im- 
pressions or thoughts, or it may take the form of observable but essen- 
tially non-verbal reaction from which an inference may be made about 
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perception, The term " judgment” is used here in a broad sense to in- 
clude a wide variety of reactions to another person that can be studied 
and that can yield useful information about person perception. The 
largely subjective, common-sense type of verbalized report is included 
as well as the more vigorously controlled response that avoids some of 
the difficulties of introspection, From the variety of types of judg- 
ment studied in social psychology, some general inferences can be made 
about types of judgment probably made by teachers, 


The judgments a teacher might make must vary in type. Some 
judgments are of a quite simple sort, consisting of simply placing pu- 
pils in categories that have been created for him by someone else--such 
as filling in blanks on a report card or permanent record, in which he 
must either estimate the degree to which the pupil possesses a given 
trait or simply indicate whether or not a pupil possesses such a trait. 
(Examples of traits might be neatness, diligence, reading ability, apti- 
tude for school work, attentiveness, vigor, health, etc.). Some of 
these judgments imply simply the summing up of a teacher's observations 
of the facts. Others involve a value judgment against either an im- 
plied, vague criterion or a clear-cut criterion by which the teacher 
can estimate degrees of "goodness." 


Other judgments are not to be made in terms of someone else's 
categories, but must be made in the teacher's own categories and for 
the teacher's own purposes, Yet they are still simply categorizing 
judgments. For example, teachers may find it necessary or irresistible 
to categorize pupils as "bright," "average," or "dull," or "popular" 
or “unpopular,” or as from "good families,” "average families," or 
"poor families.” Under some circumstances such categorizing judgments 
may be in terms of social roles, using such categories as sex and age, 
or categories referring to social interactions, such as "leader," "fol- 
lower,” "class clown," "scapegoat," etc. 


But there are other types of judgment that are much more complex 
than simply fitting a pupil into a category or judging the extent to 
which a pupil fits a category. Teachers probably find themselves es- 
timating the way in which the pupil is interpreting or perceiving his 
physical and social surroundings. A simple form of such a judgment 
would be that of deciding whether or not a pupil can see the blackboard 
or is looking at the right page or line in the textbook. A somewhat 
more complex form of such a judgment would be that of trying to judge 
how the pupil is interpreting or perceiving what he sees or hears; for 
example, estimating what the diagram in the textbook means to the pupil 
who is, apparently, studying it. Still more complicated are the esti- 
mates of pupil's social perceptions, such as answers to questions like 
"What does John's continual bidding for my attention mean to Bill?” Of 
particular importance in any sort of social interaction is the per- 
ceiver's judgment of the other person's perception of the perceiver. 
Thus it may be supposed that teachers sometimes find it necessary to 
judge how pupils see the teacher. This can be even further complicated 
when the teacher is estimating the pupil's perception of the teacher's 
perception of the pupil (34:59-78). 


A third general type of judgment to be considered is that in 
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which the teacher is attempting to arrive at an explanation for a pu- 
pil's behavior. Such judgments may take several forms. One form is 
that of estimating ability in the light of the existing situation (34: 
79-100). Another is that of effort--"Is the pupil trying?" (34:109- 
123). Another is that of motive or intention (34:100-109, 125-135). 

A fourth is judging how a pupil feels, emotionally, about a situation 
(34:135-160). Such judgments about the causal dynamics of an individ- 
ual may be roughly distinguished between those that are of an immediate 
character in a particular situation, such as "Can Phil solve the arith- 
metic problem I just gave him?" "Does Carol feel angry because I didrit 
call on her?” and the more general analytic judgments of the "causes" 
of a child's behavior over a period of time, like "Does Charlie have 
the necessary ambition to continue the college preparatory course?” 


A fourth general category of judgment is that of estimating an 
individual's probable reaction to a future situation--or that of pre- 
dicting. In a sense it might be said that every time an action is 
taken that is designed to have an effect on another person it is based 
upon some sort of inference or estimate of the effect of that action. 
But it seems worth-while to distinguish between implicit prediction and 
the more deliberative, conscious, predictive judgments that people make. 


Fifth, a common and important type of judgment must be men- 
tioned--the strictly evaluative judgment (34:218-243). A large and 
significant number of judgments made by teachers are undoubtedly ones 
in which the pupil or his behavior is reacted to simply in terms of 
whether it is "good" or "bad" or in terms of whether the pupil "ought" 
or "ought not” act in a particular way. 


Finally it should be pointed out that the types of judgments 
listed here do not represent an exhaustive treatment. They have not | 
included the more immediate, non-verbalizable "feeling’ and impulsive 
reactions. Nor do they represent independent or mutually exclusive 
types. Thus, for example, a teacher may be making a judgment of a pu- 
pil's motivation in a given situation and at the same time moralistic- 
ally condemning the estimated motivation as something evil (8; 65: 
144-151). 


3. What cognitive processes can be expected of teachers? Re- 
cent analyses of pr processes involved in| person perception seem to agree 
that a person's characteristic ways of structuring and categorizing 
other people's behavior is most crucial (13; 21; 22; 42; 65). In ap- 
plying this idea to a teacher's perception it might be said that every 
teacher brings to the teaching situation (a) the tendency to view or 
observe pupil behavior in a highly selective manner, paying attention 
to a relatively limited portion of the immense amount of sensory data 
available, and (b) a limited framework of "concepts" or "ideas" into 
which the behavior he observes is fitted. 


a. Perceptual selectivity. Keeping in mind the fact that what 
the teacher notices of pupil behavior depends upon what is actually 
available in the situation, and other factors to be discussed below, 
it is evident that the teacher's perception of his pupils must be 
both selective and structured. Just as in any perceptual phenomena, 
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the observer, bombarded with a welter of sensory stimulation, must se- 
lectively focus, limit, and structure. While research on actual visual 
and other sensory perceptual processes in person perception is somewhat 
limited, the evidence so far is clear in indicating that the perceiver 
of another person is selectively attuned to particular cues--for ex- 
ample, “mouth curvature” is more apt to be attended to than the shape 
and size of the ears (68)--and that the particular constellation of 
cues combine to produce a unique, organized percept of the other person 
as an object in space (37). What particular cues are focally important 
is determined by a number of factors that can be roughly distinguished 
into (a) the particular context or surrounding field of cues (9; 45; 16; 
63; 36) and (b) the condition of the perceiver--his motivation, set, and 
personality, his relationship to those whom he perceives, and the cog- 
nitive processes he uses in “processing” the cues to which he responds 
(20; 24; 27; 37; 38; 39; 40; 56; 67; 75). (Since the effect of "con- 
textual" factors is treated below in section 6 and the "condition" 
factors both in the following subsection and in sections 4, 5, and 7, 
they will not be discussed further here.) 


It seems safe to say that in the teaching situation there are 
definite limits to what the teacher can notice. While there exists an 
infinite wealth of data about pupils, the nature of perceptual selec- 


tivity is such as to make only a very limited‘amount of it available 
to the teacher at any given time. 


b. Cognitive structuring. Students of person perception are 
increasingly convinced that the perceiver typically uses a system or 
framework of a limited number of categories into which perceived facts 
about others are placed and given meaning. These systems have been 
given a variety of names--constructs (42;58), schemata (24), modules 
(65), coding systems (14), and personality maps (21). It should not be 
assumed that categories are in evidence only in conscious, verbalized, 
cognitive functioning. There is clear evidence that humans use such 
categories unconsciously and pre-verbally (63). The existence of such 
systems are inferred from the way in which people select, group, relate, 
and verbalize the perceived characteristics of other people. The evi- 
dence is rather convincing at this point that, typically, the perceiver 
uses a relatively limited number of categories into which he sorts 
people and their characteristics (13; 32; 33; 42). 


In the second place, it appears that these categories possess a 
distinctive form of organization for the perceiver which may be de- 
scribed by certain dimensions--that is to say, some categories are 
closely associated with others while other groupings are relatively in- 
dependent (13; 33; 43; 50; 55). The exact nature of these dimensions 
is not yet well known. Various dimensions have appeared in different 
studies and have been given names--"harmfulness," "dependability," 
“affability" (50); "sympathy," “emotionality,” "energy," "tenacity" 
(43); “intentionality,” "expression," "trait type” (8); "potency," 
"activity" (55). The variety of common factors or dimensions can prob- 
ably be attributed to the different trait-element universes used by 
different investigators as well as the different subjects and purposes 
of the studies. However, one dimension, not mentioned so far, stands 
out in virtually every study--"evaluation.” Generally speaking, a 
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major portion of the variation in the way people categorize others, or 
in which they use particular cues in attributing characteristics to 
others, is accounted for by the characterization in terms of favorabil- 
ity or "good-bad." In other words it appears that typically an individ- 
ual's most predominant tendency in reacting perceptually and conceptu- 


ally to others is to judge whether he approves or disapproves of them 
or their behavior. 


The way in which human beings differ in their use of their cog- 
nitive categories can be described in several ways. In the first place 
it may be supposed that each perceiver has his own characteristic set 
of major categories, organized in a way that is characteristic for him 
(42), even though common categories and organizations will exist in a 
given culture that may contrast with those in other cultures (24; 31). 
It seems likely that people differ in the simplicity or complexity of 
their category system (7) and that this is related to their general 
cognitive functioning, not only in person perception but in cognitive 
dealings with the physical world as well (7; 44; 64). This, of course, 
suggests that there may be some systematic relationship between general 


intelligence and cognitive functioning in person perception (65:200; 
78). 


A very simple form of cognitive categorizing is stereotyped 
thinking, where relatively few perceived cues are immediately used to 
place the perceived individual in a neat, single category class whose 
attributes are crudely and rigidly conceived (12; 62; 69). The tendency 
to use stereotypes may, on the one hand, prevent the perceiver from mak 
ing accurate or valid inferences, thus interfering with his social ef- 
fectiveness (5). On the other hand, cultural stereotypes may sometimes 
lead to predictions that are more accurate than those based on a larger 
number of cues that are treated more complexly (21:28; 65:201). 


Several comments should be made about the origins and develop- 
ment of the perceiver's cognitive categories. There is no doubt that 
they are learned and formed through the individual's social experiences, 
But it must not be assumed that they are formed simply through direct, 
face-to-face relationships, though these undoubtedly play a part. The 
particular language or semantic tendencies, socially learned, undoubt- 
edly serve to limit and structure how the perceiver views others (3; 
10:194-263; 11:247-312; 42; 54), and thus the language used by the 
perceiver in characterizing and categorizing others may give some 
useful evidence of his cognitive functioning. Some conceptualizations 
of others are taken over, "ready made," so to speak, from authority 
(65:194). Experience with the physical world and one's categorizing 
and semantic reactions may influence one's attributions of people 
through metaphorical processes (3; 31) or analogy (65:62-63). The par- 
ticular way in which the perceiver comes to conceive of himself un- 
doubtedly plays a large part in how he conceives of others. Finally, 
the perceiver's motives and feelings are integrally related to his 
cognitive categorizing and functioning. Not only do both persistent 
and temporary needs influence the categories and their structure (65: 
144-151; 52), but the system and its categories may be seen as having 
a general motivational orientation in reflecting the perceiver's ex- 
pectancies of his environment more than in simply reflecting his past 
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experience (42:46). Certainly the perceiver's purpose and set has a 
major influence on his cognitive functioning. 


In summary, the teacher probably perceives and interprets his 
pupil's behavior in terms of a relatively limited set of concepts or 
categories that are organized in a particular way for him, The most 
prominent aspect of this set of categories is its evaluative dimension— 
meaning that the teacher will have a strong tendency to group percep- 
tual data about his pupils in terms of his approval or liking for what 
he sees. His categories are the product of his past experiences, in- 
fluenced by the culture and subculture of which he is a product--his 
language and semantic habits, his intellectual traits, his attitudes 
and values, his needs and feelings, and his self-concept. His ability 
to tolerate ambiguity, suspend judgment, and revise his categories de- 
pend upon the already existing cognitive structure and the character of 
its motivational involvements. Teachers will undoubtedly differ sig- 
nificantly in their cognitive complexity and flexibility, as well as in 
the nature of the categories they use and the individual structuring of 
their categories. Some teachers may function quite well on the basis 
of a relatively simple structure of a rather stereotyped nature which 
does not dispose them to attend very closely to particular subtle cues 
of individual pupils. Some teachers may be motivationally and emotion- 


ally involved in the situation in such a way as to "jump to conclu- 
sions." 


4. Motivational factors. It has already been pointed out that 
the teacher's motivational condition will significantly influence what 
is perceived and the cognitive handling of cues. In considering fur- 
ther the influence of motivational factors, a distinction can be made 
between the more or less pervasive and long-term motivational states 
that exert influence over a wide variety of situations and the more inm- 
mediate motivational conditions that arise from a particular situation 
itself. And there are important interactions between the two aspects. 


Judging from the evidence at hand, it may be supposed that such 
more or less permanent tension and need conditions of the teacher as 
general level of anxiety (57) and personal adjustment concerns (73), as 
well as the more particular personality needs, such as need for achieve 
ment, nurturance, etc., serve to alert and orient the teacher to cer- 
tain cues as well as to determine the way in which categorization and 
inference take place. Values and attitudes, whether considered as man- 
ifestations of more general needs or not, clearly play an important 
role in person perception. It may be assumed that teachers who are 
highly ethnocentric and prejudiced will probably tend to use more ster- 
eotypes in judging representatives of minority groups (69). Teachers 
who show general authoritarian attitudes may show less variability and 
flexibility in perceiving other people. Their particular cognitive 
categories and the organization of these would probably differ from 
those of non-authoritarian teachers (20; 67; 38). Some teachers might 
tend to attribute their own positive values to pupils whom they like 
(27). 


In addition to the influence of the more or less personally rel- 
evant and generalized motive conditions of the teacher, those elicited 
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by the teaching situation and its surrounding conditions must be con- 
sidered. In the first place, the teacher's professional goals as de- 
veloped from his own self-developed conception of his role, as well as 
those he takes over from authority or those forced on him by circum- 
stances, will orient him to look for and expect certain characteristics 
of pupils. Under some circumstances he may be dominated by either his 
personal need for cognitive clarity, his need for support of his own 
personal needs and values, his need to gain approval of himself from 
his pupils or others, or his ego-involved need to have his pupils 
achieve. Under such so-called “value-maintenance” set conditions (40), 
not only may the teacher be alerted to look for cues relevant to the 
set, but he may tend to use different conceptualizations of pupil be- 
havior and make different causal inferences from those made under other 
sets (39; 40). Thus, for example, it seems likely that a teacher who 
personally has a great deal at stake in class achievement would per- 
ceive a pupil who has failed to perform up to a certain standard more 
in terms of the pupil's "not trying hard enough" than would a teacher 
who was less involved and more objectively oriented toward the situa- 
tion. Also, greater influence of the familiar "halo" effect might be 
expected when the set is of the value-maintenance type. 


Second, there will occur situations in which the teacher's set 
is more concerned with achieving an understanding of pupil behavior and 
its conditions than with personally significant goals. (This is the 
sort of attitude or set that many assume to be the most desirable.) 
This has been called the “causal-genetic set" (40). The supposition by 
psychologists that such a set is important in understanding the be- 
havior of others is borne out in some evidence that accurate judges of 
others tend to be socially detached (79:19). It is even suggested that 
it requires a certain degree of aggressiveness to be detached in making 
inferences about others and that those who are unable or unwilling to 
express the appropriate degree of aggressiveness will use fewer avail- 
able cues in making judgments (65:204). 


A third type of set toward the situation is that in which the 
teacher is oriented toward applying social sanctions toward others. 
Jones and Thibaut describe this set as one in which the observer's 
main goal is to ascertain whether or not the other person is behaving 
appropriately--that is, whether the person's behavior matches the norms 
that apply in the situation (40:167). The authors point out that the 
role of the teacher suggests the dominance of this particular set, and 
that in a situation where the norms are clearly specified this set will 
be relatively easy to maintain, 


It seems likely that many teaching situations are such that con- 
ditions force changes in set upon the teacher. Thus a teacher's multi- 
ple roles may require a shift from a "situation-matching" set to a 
"causal-genetic" set. Some teachers may find it easier than others to 
make such a shift. There is also the question of the limits to which 
most teachers can tolerate shifting demands. The modern teacher may 
find himself in a perplexing dilemma: on the one hand his traditional 
social role demands the set of "situation matching,” while modern edu- 
cational theory, educational psychology, and mental hygiene demand 
adaptability to pupil's characteristics and objective understanding via 
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a "causal-genetic” set. At the same time the pressure of modern teach- 
ing conditions may be such as to increase the intensity of his own per- 
sonal needs in the situation, and hence to emphasize the "value main- 
tenance” set. 


Other more specific set conditions must also be mentioned. 
There is the set that is created by first contacts with a person and 
first impressions which tend to bias the teacher toward seeing the pu- 
pil in terms of the first impression (65:205). Favorability usually 
seems to increase with familiarity (34:192-194). The cues provided by 
a child's reputation and school record may be potent setting influences 
on the teacher's perception of him (41). 


5. Situational factors. Current work in person perception, in 
line with the current trend in psychology to pay more attention to the 
characteristics of the environmental situation or "ecological environ- 
ment™ (16; 14; 65:85-105), indicates how important it is to consider 
the influence of the available field of cues upon the kinds of percep- 
tual and cognitive reactions made by the perceiver in the social situa- 
tion. Both the behavior and characteristics of pupils as they are made 
available to the teacher and the influences of the context in which pu- 


pils are perceived upon the teacher's perception are aspects of the 
situation, 


In the first place the only behavior that a teacher can conceiv- 
ably discern, objectively speaking, is limited to that which actually 
occurs, Observable pupil behavior, in turn, depends upon who the pu- 
pils are and how they happen to react in the situation in which they 
are observed. A given teacher is confronted with a group of individual 
pupils who are there, first of all, because of those social conditions 
of the culture, subculture, community, and school that have placed them 
with a particular teacher. These observations may seem so obvious as 
to be superfluous, But they become important considerations when a 
teacher is unprepared to interpret intelligently the behavior of a par- 
ticular group of pupils who, for example, come from a social setting 
completely unfamiliar to the teacher, thereby yielding behavior that 
may either be meaningless and uninterpretable, or subject to misinter- 
pretation. The same point can be made regarding developmental level. 

A pupil's behavior is a function of his developmental level. Some 
teaching situations may make available to the teacher pupil behavior 
that is meaningless because of lack of familiarity with such age-typical 
behavior. 


Bach school or classroom situation is a particular "behavior 
setting" (6). The physical and social setting is such that, regardless 
of the particular individuals who happen to be in that setting at a 
given time, only certain kinds of behavior are possible or likely. And 
the individual pupil responds to this setting in terms of the socially 
defined role he has learned to play in this situation, as well as ac- 
cording to the particular behaviors made possible by the setting. It 
may be supposed that the individual pupil's behavior will be determined 
in part by his feelings and expectations as these are affected by his 
own person-perception processes. Of particular importance would be the 
pupil's perception of the teacher and of his fellow pupils. Since the 
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teacher himself is such an important part of the situation, it cer- 
tainly cannot be assumed that the teacher's observation and interpreta- 
tion of pupil behavior can yield results comparable to those of a de- 
tached observer whose presence has no effect upon the behavior he is 
observing. Furthermore, the teacher must operate within certain situa- 
tional limits in the techniques he uses to elicit or stimulate pupil 
reaction, The tasks and materials used by the teacher may be excellent 
for eliciting certain types (typically achievement-oriented) of be- 
havior, but ill-suited for eliciting other types of behavior (spontan- 
eous, fantasy-produced behavior, for example). 


Much of the pupil behavior elicited in the classroom situation 
is verbal behavior; most of it of a certain type appropriate to the 
situation, In a sense it can be said that verbal behavior itself 
creates its own context, within which particular verbal elements take 
on unique meaning. There exists the possibility that the peculiar 
“semantic” setting of the classroom creates special problems in person 
perception not found in other settings. The very problem of interpret- 
ing verbal behavior in person perception is one that has received scant 
attention despite the emphasis given to it by students of language. * 
Also to be considered is the possible distinctiveness of non-verbal, 
“expressive” behavior in classroom settings. 


In addition to the existence of a limited range of pupil behav- 
ior which will affect perception by the teacher, the context itself 
undoubtedly places further limits on the perception of that which is 
available. Thoughtful teachers have long realized that a given child, 
when viewed in the context of other children less "bright" than he, 
seems much more intelligent than when viewed in another context of 
equally bright or brighter children. This is a simple illustration of 
the operation of norms implicit in any social context of person per- 
ception. Recent studies reveal that these norms operate in more subtle 
and complex ways than this example illustrates. It seems likely not 
only that it is common for the particular cues perceived by a teacher 
to elicit a particular judgment of a pupil in terms of the teacher's 
own cognitive categories, as noted previously, but that the particular 
categorization process will probably depend upon the actual reference 
group that constitutes the context in which the pupil is judged (45). 
Furthermore, the background of social behavior and social interactions 
in which individual pupils are perceived will undoubtedly have impor- 
tant effects upon the teacher's interpretation and attribution pro- 
cesses (9; 16; 56). Thus, for example, a pupil who is seen hitting an- 
other pupil may be seen as acting out repressed hostilities, or as en- 
gaging in justifiable retribution, or as being "just naughty,” depend- 
ing upon who the other pupil is and the surrounding circumstances. 


It is likely that teacher interpretation of pupil behavior de- 
pends upon which of several types of interaction between teacher and 
pupil occurs. At least three types of interaction may be distinguished, 


*See, for example, Brown's treatment of the problem in his Words 
and Things (10:194-263) and in his appendix in Bruner, Goodnow, a 
Austin's A Study of Thinking (11: 247-312). 
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each representing a differing degree of dependence of perceiver and 
perceived upon their perception of the other (39; 65:216-223). One 
type of situation is that in which both the teacher's and the pupil's 
behavior depend upon factors other than their perception of one another 
("non-contingent™ situation). An example would be participation in a 
ceremony or ritual where each actor's role is well known and not de- 
pendent upon perception of others. A second type would be a situation 
in which a pupil acts according to his immediate perception of the 
teacher but the teacher is playing a standard role that is not partic- 
ularly dependent upon his perception of the individual pupil ("‘assymet- 
rically contingent" situation). This would be exemplified when a 
teacher is asking standard questions concerning subject matter and a 
pupil is trying to estimate exactly what the teacher is trying to find 
out. The third type of interpersonal interaction would be that in 
which both teacher and pupil behavior depend intimately upon their 
perceptions of one another ("reciprocally contingent" situation). An 
example would be teacher and pupil discussing a novel and disturbing 
problem that has just arisen in the classroom and for which no apparent 
solution occurs to either person, 


It has been suggested that the optimal situation for objective, 
accurate understanding of others is one in which the perceiver struc- 
tures the situation and the other person responds reciprocally and co- 
operatively, revealing as much as he can without dissemblance. The 
perceiver remains relatively detached, following a systematic procedure 
for eliciting the desired information about the other person (65:222). 
(An example would be individual psychological testing under conditions 
of good rapport.) That teaching situations may not be optimal for cre- 
ating such settings is suggested by the inferiority of teacher predic- 
tions of pupil's social acceptance when compared with predictions by 
the pupils themselves (4). 
The term "rapport," mentioned in the preceding paragraph, sug- 
gests another important aspect of the classroom context. While the 
evidence is sketchy, there is the likelihood that a congenial social 
climate or atmosphere is conducive to sharper perceptual focus on task- 
oriented behavior than is an uncongenial climate (26). This serves to 
remind us to consider the feeling tone as well as the structural char- 
acter of the social relationships of the classroom as they affect the 
teacher's perception, 


As another aspect of the situation it must be pointed out that 
teachers can make judgments on the basis of data other than observable 
behavior itself. The teacher can attend to the results of behavior 
rather than to behavior itself. One important source of such data is 
the products--written papers, drawings, test responses, etc.--made by 
pupils in the classroom, That teachers may use certain categories, 
sets, norms, and analytic techniques in interpreting these seems cer- 
tain. But, aside from what is known about the effects of halo, shift- 
ing norms, distorted scales, etc. in classroom testing, there is little 
evidence of the role played by pupil products in teacher perception. 


A second result of pupil behavior upon which the teacher can fo- 
cus is the effect of one pupil upon other pupils. Undoubtedly many 
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types of such information are available--ranging from the simple and 
obvious ("Judy's on the wrong page.”) to the more obscure verbal re- 
ports ("Teacher, I think Bobby is 'chicken.'"), Sociometric techniques 
systematically elicit reports from pupils of “reputation” and "popu- 
larity” and fall into this category of product cues. 


6. The teacher's strategies of search and drawing of inferences, 
A final set of factors to be considered in understanding teacher per- 
ception has to do with the more dynamic aspects of the teacher's "cog- 
nitive-motivational” processes in the action situation. So far the 
tendency has been to depict the teacher perceiving in a rather passive, 
absorptive manner. The facts of person perception seem to indicate 
that, particularly when studied over a sequence of time, perception is 
a function of the way the perceiver goes about "looking at" those whom 
he is perceiving. Furthermore, it is important that the presumed steps 
that may take place between "impression formation” and final judgment 
and action be considered. 


Judgments made by a teacher about a particular pupil may be the 
result of casual impressions made on the basis of a sequence of events 
during which the teacher has not focally attended to the pupil in ques- 
tion, Or they may be made as a result of intensive, focused study of 
the pupil designed to answer certain questions or solve certain prob- 
lems. For example, consider the teacher who is interested in forming 
a judgment about a pupil's achievement. He may go about this in sev- 
eral ways. In the first place he may prejudge achievement on the basis 
of a stereotype based on very limited Cues, possibly involving consid- 
erable "halo" effect ("Phil comes from a good family. I like him. He 
must be doing well."”) Another approach, involving somewhat more rele- 
vant information, but still rather casual, would be judgment on the 
basis of the most obvious cues revealed by more or less casual habits 
of observation. Sarbin, Taft, and Bailey call this "scanning" (65:155). 
(Example: Noticing how often a child raises his hand in class.) Still 
more intensive teacher attention is involved when the teacher deliber- 
ately looks and/or listens for information ("scrutinizing") that would 
yield an estimate of how well the pupil understands or has mastered 
some particular learning task (65:155-156). Finally there is the proc- 
ess of actively taking steps to elicit relevant information ("probing’) 
by questioning, testing, and creating situations designed to yield not 
only a detailed picture of how well the pupil is performing but also an 
indication of factors in his performance that are of diagnostic or ex- 
planatory value (65:156-158). 


Just how often the conditions of the classroom, the teacher's 
motivational set, and the teacher's cognitive processes are conducive 
to each of these types of search strategies is difficult to say. Con- 
sidering the fact that typically teachers must make judgments concern- 
ing anywhere from 25 to over 50 pupils in a given class under condi- 
tions of pressure of time and multiple goals, the likelihood of many 
systematic search strategies more intensive than "scanning" or rather 
haphazard "scrutinizing" seem rather slight. 


So far the teacher's processes of search have been treated as 
though he were simply gathering information relevant to some purpose or 
question. But, as Coladarci has suggested (18), teachers ought to (and 
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perhaps do) gather information to test hypotheses. That this may be 
the case is also suggested by studies of human problem solving (11). 
Thus a teacher may, for example, on the basis of previous observation, 
have a definite notion that a pupil is doing poorly in reading because 
he cannot make certain visual discriminations, and so his search proc- 
esses will be guided in a search for positive or negative instances of 
visual discrimination pertaining to his hypothesis. This suggests that, 
when the teacher is considered in an active, changing situation, the 
processes involved in keeping track of change and in formulating hy- 
potheses and explanatory relationships must be considered in addition 
to the cognitive structures suggested previously. The terms in which 
such formulations are made are not well understood. 


There is some evidence to suggest that, when an observer is 
faced with a complex situation of human action, he tends to see it 
largely in terms of the other persons' motivation or effort (8). This 
is somewhat in contrast to the predominance of the evaluational empha- 
sis that shows up when people are judging others in a more static situ- 
ation, or in retrospect and in general terms of the other person as an 
abstraction rather than linked with a particular situation. Marked in- 
dividual differences probably exist in the subtlety of insight possible 
in an active, problem-solving situation (51). It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the hypothesis-based search strategies used by the teacher 
would vary, depending upon the nature of the hypothesis. Certainly the 
variety in type and complexity of hypotheses that must exist should be 
recognized. The range conceivably extends from the subconscious ex- 
pectation established by any cognitive categorization (10:224-227) to 
the careful and deliberately formulated hypothesis of the behavioral 
scientist. Hypotheses are most fruitfully couched in probabilistic 
terms (18; 65:67-68). But there is the tendency for human beings to 
deal in "all or none” terms (e.g., a 70 per cent probability that cer- 
tain perceived behavior indicates certain antecedent or consequent con- 
ditions can very easily be translated into a 100 per cent probability 
when conceptualized by a person who needs to be "cognitively neat"). 
The resulting effects upon the perceiver's strategies of search can 


lead to the ignoring of significant cues and the consequent mis judgment 
of the object of the search. 


Once a teacher has formed certain impressions from observation, 
they must somehow be endowed with meaning and translated into conclu- 
sions and consequent action. What may be some of the typical kinds of 
judgments or conclusions made in the teaching situation have already 
been outlined (pp. 13-15). It seems likely that all of the factors 
mentioned up to this point play a part in determining the nature of the 
final judgment. It is conceivable that serious conflicts may at times 
exist between a teacher's habitual cognitive tendencies and the demands 
of the situation. For example, a behavior problem to be solved in the 
long run may require a diagnostic set, consequent search strategies, 
and thoughtful consideration of multiple causal factors, with all that 
this implies for hypothesizing, withholding judgment, and tolerating 
ambiguity in the perceived situation. The literature in person percep- 
tion amply illustrates the pitfalls that may occur to hinder such an 
approach. The teacher may be incapable of tolerating ambiguity and may 
either ignore evidence that contradicts preformed biases (75) or ra- 
tionalize it into a "suitable" picture (65:168-174). The teacher's 
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existing attitudes and concepts may be such as to dispose him to engage 
in "assimilative projection'"--that is, to assume that the perceived pu- 
pil is like himself and, perhaps, to jump to the conclusion that the 
pupil would therefore act as he, the teacher, would under the particu- 
lar circumstances (47). The teacher's existing fund of concepts and 
beliefs may be an inadequate basis upon which to formulate useful hy- 
potheses. His drawing of inferences from evidence gathered may go awry 
because of a host of semantic and logical errors to which he may be 
subject. 


The translation of judgment into action is a particularly diffi- 
cult step. It has been typically assumed that this step is implicitly 
or explicitly a prediction made from prior judgment (18; 48; 65:68-71). 
To what extent teachers can and do, at least in their responses to in- 
dividuals, gear their actions to their perceptions is unknown. There 
is the possibility that many times the teacher responds to a pupil or 
uses techniques to influence pupil behavior that are relatively habit- 
ual, are used in a wide variety of circumstances, and have more or less 
predictable consequences, but that, at the same time, are simply habit 
and are not in any significant way the outcome of perception, thought, 
or hypothesizing about the pupil toward whom the technique is directed. 
It is conceivable that teachers may often rationalize their influence 
techniques post facto in terms of how they thought they perceived the 
pupil. 


Since the teaching situation is typically one in which there is 
a constant flow of observation, teacher action, consequent pupil be- 
havior, and teacher observation of these consequences, it is important 
to consider the effects of the last step of this flow upon the teacher's 
judgment. There is some evidence to suggest that how a person's be- 
havior is seen as a consequence of a perceiver's action depends on the 
previous set of the perceiver and how the person is perceived origin- 
ally (81). Thus it is possible that the conclusion many teachers draw 
from the consequences of their actions may be that they "succeeded" or 
“failed” to bring about a desired reaction, particularly when the roles 
played by teacher and pupil are traditional, school-task-oriented ones. 
On the other hand, teachers may be incapable of discerning any pupil 
behavior as having resulted from their actions under certain other con- 
ditions when, in fact, they do exist. 


7. Bffects of experience and training upon person perception. 
That learning affects the way in which others are perceived is almost 
universally assumed. The nature of motivational and cognitive factors 
that has been discussed and the differences among people that have been 
revealed in research studies strongly suggest this assumption. But the 
nature of such learning experiences is not at all well understood. 


The evidence with regard to the effects of training upon accu- 
racy of person perception is discouraging. One source of evidence 
comes from the comparisons of trained psychologists with non-psycholo- 
gists on accuracy of judgment and prediction. Sarbin, Taft, and Bailey, 
reviewing fourteen such studies, state that in three studies the psy- 
chologists were less accurate, in six they were equal, and in five they 
were superior (65:262-263). The results of the last five studies can 
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be explained largely in terms of factors in the study other than the 
fact that the psychologists in question had received special training 
in judging others (clinical training). 


One study of the actual changes in accuracy occurring with 
training (of medical students) in person cognition shows that, accord- 
ing to pre-training and post-training results, the group did better 
before training (23). It was found that the training resulted in 
greater variability in judgments within the group and, consequently, 
in reduced accuracy. The consequences of training people to look for 
diagnostic signs in others may be that the trained person will tend to 
over-emphasize such signs and to ignore others that untrained persons 
tend to use (65:264), or that he will tend to over-differentiate be- 
tween such signs (21:182-183). Recognition of the importance of a 
teacher's using an optimum degree of differentiation and of the dis- 
torting effects as a result of training and other factors has led 
Cronbach to conclude that "it now appears that the teacher who is 
poorly informed regarding the unique patterns of his pupils should 
probably treat them by a standard pattern of instruction, carefully 
fitted to the typical pupil. Modifying plans drastically on the basis 
of limited diagnostic information may do harm." (21:183) 


Evidence concerning the effects of training in educational psy- 
chology and other phases of teacher education upon teachers' person 
perception tendencies is virtually non-existent. A summary of a number 
of older studies of the relationship between achievement in educational 
psychology and teaching effectiveness, and of studies of the relation- 
ship between knowledge of psychology and the ability to apply it, may 
be found in Coladarci (17). The correlations range from zero to .97. 
Coladarci concluded: "The relationships between knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology facts and principles and teaching 'success' are quite 
in accord with the inferences one might draw from the general research 
on transfer.” (17:15) One may surmise that this means that the rela- 
tionship one might predict depends upon the nature of the criterion and 
the nature of the training experience in any particular case. In any 
case such findings shed little light on person perception phenomena, 
Hoyt's study, previously mentioned, showed no effects of changes in 
teachers’ knowledge of children's characteristics upon pupil achieve- 
ment and attitudes toward their class work (35). 


A study by Ehart investigated the "cognitive complexity-simplic- 
ity" of student teachers' perceptions of pupils in relation to their 
rated teaching effectiveness (25). It was found that "effective" stu- 
dent teachers tended to differentiate less among pupils and to use more 
highly intercorrelated cognitive categories than did "ineffective" 
teachers. Although Ehart's data did not definitely confirm it, it was 
suspected that "effective" teachers tend to organize their categories 
more definitely around evaluative dimensions. The prior learnings that 
might explain such differences can only be guessed at. 


The importance of teachers' values and attitudes toward chil- 
dren's behavior has long been stressed, particularly by those inter- 
ested in mental hygiene. There is some indication that, since the 
original and oft-cited Wickman study which compared teachers' and 
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"mental hygienists'” views of the "seriousness" of various behavior 
problems (85), there has been some change of teachers' attitudes in the 
direction of mental health values (66; 77). It is not clear as to what 
the causes of such change may be. Studies of the type conducted by 
Costin (19) suggest that certain kinds of course work in psychology can 
bring about definite changes in attitudes toward children. 


It appears that, while the person-perception processes of teach- 
ers are undoubtedly the products of learning experiences of some kind 
or other, training in the psychological aspects of teaching has effects 
that are difficult to predict. Some types of training may reduce ac- 
curacy and effectiveness; others may enhance. Some of the most signif- 
icant effects of training may be changes in attitudes and values rather 
than the more strictly conceptual. The effect of teaching experience 
per se upon person perception tendencies is unknown, as is the relation 
between formal training and the effects of classroom experience. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
AND RESEARCH 


A conception of teaching has been presented that presumes to 
represent a modal, conventional view held by many engaged in teacher 
education and in theorizing about teaching. This view sees teaching 
as a professional activity involving deliberate problem solving that is 
aimed at adapting instructional activities to dynamic, complex varie- 
ties of psychological phenomena confronting the teacher. Optimism ex- 
ists that professional training through courses in behavioral science 
can enhance the teacher's ability to solve professional problems that 
contain psychological or behavioral elements. 


Assuming that one who takes on the role of a teacher is maxi- 
mally involved in a continuing stream of interpersonal behavior, and 
assuming that recent research and theory in person perception has some 
relevance to teaching, it appears that models of teaching based upon 
simple models of problem solving are deficient. Unless teachers are 
quite different from other people (professionally trained or not), and 
unless teaching situations are quite different from most interpersonal 
situations, it does not appear likely that teachers do or could devote 
a major portion of their energies to systematic, achievement-goal- 
directed, instrumental solving of behavioral problems, basing their ac- 
tions upon scientifically-arrived-at, probabilistic hypotheses, and 
testing consequent results against critically held criteria. 


There seems to be little basis for expecting that many teachers 
are capable of exhibiting a general accuracy of perception and judgment 
of others. Teacher judgments (or decisions) concerning pupils probably 
include many types not envisioned in current theorizing about teaching, 
a significant proportion of which are not of a problem-solving type at 
all. It seems likely that teachers bring to the teaching situation 
perceptual habits and cognitive structures that place sharp limits on 
their sensitivity and adaptability to the many forms of pupil behavior 
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that confront them. The generalized needs, values, and attitudes which 
teachers bring to the situation, as well as the more immediate sets and 
goals induced by the situation, undoubtedly make it difficult to main- 
tain systematic and objective alertness to relevant behavioral cues. 


It may well be questioned whether the "ecology" and context ef- 
fects of most typical teaching situations are such as to make possible 
a high degree of self-directed teacher analysis of objective facts that 
are pertinent to classroom learning and its goals. Probably only under 
exceptionally favorable conditions can the teacher follow search and 
inference strategies that would even approach the ideal envisioned on 
the basis of theories of learning and prot‘em solving based on research 
in simpler, non-personal situations. There is little empirical evi- 
dence to warrant much optimism concerning the effects of training in 
psychology and similar fields upon person perception in teaching. It 
would appear that teacher-training courses attempt to impose a rela- 
tively narrow range of learning effects upon an extensive system of 
cognitive, conative, and affective tendencies basic to person percep- 
tion. These tendencies have been in the process of forming and re- 
forming since birth. It would also appear that continued experience in 
interpersonal situations in the classroom after teaching-training 
courses constitute more direct and transferrable bases for person- 


perception learning. The negative evidence regarding training effects 
is not surprising. 


The conclusions expressed in the previous paragraph are admit- 
tedly tenuous. But they are probably no more tenuous than most of the 
assumptions underlying much teacher-education practice and many theo- 
ries about teacher functions. But this is not the important problem. 
The important problem is that far too little is known about teaching. 
The conceptual and methodological advances being made in social psy- 
chology should be more familiar to educational researchers and should 
be put to use in studying teacher behavior. 


Of the great amount of research that needs to be done the fol- 
lowing are a few types of investigation that seem likely to yield 
fruitful results: 


1. Investigation of the ecological conditions of teaching. 
Knowledge of the behavioral phenomena that confront teachers and the 
role of the teacher in the classroom ecology is badly needed. Wright 
has stressed this need and has indicated the promise of research tech- 
niques that are being developed in the study of psychological ecology 
(86). 


2. Investigation of the types of judgment or decisions made by 
teachers that must depend upon direct person perception rather than 
upon general behavioral norms or objective data on pupils that can be 
obtained from tests and other measures. 


3. Investigation of the cognitive categories and their organi- 
zation as found among teachers, together with investigation of the mo- 
tivational, attitudinal, and experiential correlates of these struc- 
tures. 
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4. Experimental research, with teachers as subjects, on the ef- 
fects of different kinds of “set” upon perception of children under 
school-like conditions. : 


5. Experimental research, with teachers as subjects, on the ef- 
fects of different kinds of interpersonal feedback conditions upon 
teacher perception and on the effects of these conditions upon teachers' 
learning. 


The gathering of reliable knowledge concerning person-perception 
processes in teaching should make it possible to develop more refined 
theories of teaching and to devise more realistic and effective pro- 
grams of teacher education. If the evidence confirms that the teacher's 
ability to solve the psychological problems of learning and classroom 
behavior objectively and systematically is as limited as has been sug- 
gested here, then the real alternatives in the development of theory 
and practice of teaching can be more sharply envisioned. It is con- 
ceivable that better understanding of the interpersonal conditions of 
teaching will make it possible to reconsider the question of teaching 
as an "art" versus teaching as "human engineering" or "technology" in 
sharper, more realistic terms. With better evidence the objectives of 
classroom teaching can be more realistically defined. The role of the 
teacher and the needed education for this role can be considered in 
more sophisticated terms. The development of new tools of measurement 
for use in teaching and the creation of better teaching aids can pro- 
ceed on more dependable bases. 


Finally, it should be remembered that the study of education is 
not merely the application of the methods of science to educational 
matters. The study of education is also normative. The more or less 
empirical questions raised here are intricately related to broader, 
value-involved questions of educational theory and policy. The prob- 
lem of person perception in teaching are matters of concern for educa- 
tional philosophy as well as for those who approach educational re- 
search from the point of view of the behavioral scientist. More effec- 
tive communication between the two fields might lead to more productive 
strategies in the study of teaching and to more effective programs of 
teacher education. The fact that person perception phenomena are them- 
selves so frequently inextricable combinations of “knowing” and "valu- 
ing” is a reminder that teaching, in addition to its cognitive and 
manipulative aspects, has its ethical dimension as well. 
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